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LITERARY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ITALY. 

After three weeks of incessant rain, at | 
Midsummer, the sun shone on the tows of ! 
Henley upon Thames. At first the roads | 
were deep with mud, the grass wet, and 
the trees dripping ; but after two uncloud- 
ed days, on the second afternoon, pastoral 
weather commenced ; that is to say, wea- 
ther when it is possible to sit under a tree 
or lie upoon the grass, and feel neither cold | 
or wet. Such days are too rare not to 
be seized upon with avidity. We En- 
lish often feel like a sick man escaping 
into the open air after a three month’s con- 
finement within the four walls of his cham- 
ber ; and if an “ ounce of sweet be wortha 
pound of sour,” we are infinitely more for- | 
tunate than the children of the south, who | 
bask a long summer life in his rays, and | 
rarely feel the bliss of sitting by a brook’s 
side under the rich foliage of some well- 
watered tree, and having been shut up 
week after week in our carpeted rooms, 
beneath our white ceilings. 

The sun shone on the town of Henley 
upon Thames. ‘The inhabitants, meeting 
one another, exclaimed : “ What enchant- 
ing weather! It has not rained these two 
days ; and, as the moon does not change 
till Monday, we shall perhaps enjoy a 
whole week of sunshine!” ‘Thus they 
congratulate themselves, and thus also I 
thought as, with the Eclogues of Virgil in 
ny pocket, I walked out to enjoy one of 
the best gifts of heaven, a rainless, wind- 
less, cloudless day. ‘The country around 
lienley is well calculated to attune to gen- 
tlest modulations and rapturous emotions | 
to which the balmy, ambient air, gave 
birth in my heart. The Thames glides 
through the grassy slopes, and its banks 
are sometimes shaded with beachwood, 
and sometimes open to the full giare of the 
sun. Near the spot towards which I wan- 
dered several beautiful islands are formed 
in the river, covered with willows, poplars 
andelms. The trees of these islands unite 
their branches with those of the firm land, 
and form a green archway which numerous 
birds delight to frequent. I entereda park 











belonging to a noble mansion ; 
Was fresh and green ; it had been mown a 
short (ame before ; and, springing up again, 
was softer than the velvet on which the 
Princess Badroulboudour walked to Alad- 
din’s palace. [sat down under a majestic 
oak by the river’s side; | drew out my 


book and began to read the Eclogue of | 


Silenus. 

A sigh breathed near me caught my at- 
tention. How could an emotion of pain 
exist inahuman breast at such a time.— 
But when T looked up I perceived it was a 
sigh oj rapture, not of sorrow. It rose from 
a feeling that, finding no words by which 


it might express itself, clothed its burning | 
I well knew the person | 


spirit in a sigh. 
who stood beside me; it was Edmund 
Malville, aman young in soul, though he 
had passed through more than half the way 
allotted for man’s journey. [lis counte- 
nauce was pale ; when ina quiescent state 


the grass 


and at length | exclaimed, why or where- 
fore I do not remember,—* Well, at least 
this clear stream is better than the muddy 
(rno.” 
Malville smiled. Twas sorry that T had 
spoken ; for he loved Italy, its soil, and all 
that it contained, with a strange enthu- 
siasm. But, having delivered my opinion, 
I was bound to support it, and | continued: 
* Well, my dear friend, | have also seen 


the Arno, so I have some right to judge.— 
I certainly Was never more disappointed 
with any place than with Ialy—that is, 
jtaken allin all. ‘The shabby villas; the 
yellow Arno ; the bad taste of the gardens, 
with their cropped trees and deformed 
the suflocating sciroeco; the 


states; 


dusty roads ; their fervies over their unin- 


it appeared heavy; but let him smile, and | 
Seylla and Charybdis meet you at every 


Paradise seemed to open on his tips; let 
him talk, and his dark blue eyes brighiten- 
ed, the mellow tones of his voice trembled 
with the weight of feeling with which they 
were laden; and his slight, insignificant 
person seemed to take the aspect of an 


ethereal substance (if | may use the ex-| 


pression), and to have too little of clay 
about it to impede his speedy ascent to 
heaven. The curls of his dark hair rested 
upon his clear brow, yet unthinned. 

Such was the appearance of Edmund 
Malville, a man whom [ reverenced and 
loved beyond expression. 


. . { 
beside me, and we entered into conversa- 


tion on the weather, the river, Parry’s voy- 
age, and the Greek revolution. But our 
discourse dwindled into silence ; the sun 
declined ; the motion of the flequered sha- 
dow of the oak tree, as it rose and fell, 
stirred by a gentle breeze; the passage 
of swallows, who dipt their wings into the 
stream as they flew over it; the spirit of 
love and life which seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere, and to catise the tall grass to 
tremble beneath its presence; all the ob- 
jects formed the links of a chain that bound 
up our thoughts in silence. 

Idea after idea passed through my brain ; 


Ile sat down | 





| 





teresting rivers, or their bridges crossing 
stones over which water never flows ; that 
dirty Brenta (the New RiveroCut is an 
Oronooko to it) ; and Veniee, with its un- 
cleaned canals and narrow lanes, where 


turn ; and you must endure the fish and 
/roasted pumpkins at the stalls, or the 
smell|— 
| Stop, blasphemer!? cried Malville, 
half angry, half laughing, “I give up the 
Brenta ; but Venice, the Queen of the sea, 
the city of gondolas and romance—” 
“ Romance, Malville, on those ditehes 2” 
* Yes, indeed, romance !—genuine and 
soul-elevating romance ! Do you not bear 
in mind the first view of the majestic eity 
from Fusina, crowning the sea with Cy- 
bele’s diadem 2 How well do I remember 
my passage over, as with breathless eager- 
ness I went on the self-same track which 
the gondolas of the fearless Desdemona, 
the loving Moore, the gentle Belvidera, 
and brave Pierre, had traced before me ; 
they still seemed to inhabit the places that 
thronged on each side, and I figured them 
to myself gliding near, as each dark, mys- 
terious gondola , assed by me. How deep- 
ly implanted in my memory is every cir- 
cumstance of my little voyages home from 
the opera each night along what you call 
ditches ; when sitting in one of those luxu- 
rious barks, matched only by that which 
bore Cleopatra to her Antony, all combi- 
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{ t r, ‘and yet tomy mind the reality is not in- 
the ‘ko ferior to any scene of enchantment that the 
nmoelanechotly spi att racvivation ever Conjul “«.”? 
ber chaunt mare by the “Op rather say, my frend, that the umna- 
‘ \ 9 #0@Bear « | « . s = n - } 4! . rt! in 
tual (the wo CHISC Ev fination can paint objeets ob hitle wo ! 
Hy unante Hagible) babbe sage candy colors, and then become enamored 
k as we turi ‘ : rs tae yf if Sown work.” 
‘ — ' ordi ’ or) ° . ‘ , > 
Hanother gondola, a “ Shall [ tell you,” continwe dd) Malville, | 
Is ot as death Is not t araits with a smile. ** how YOu pass | your time 
fee i ; ° » 
mn we emerge info the Capen* | im Maly Lou traversed the country in 
the Palace of St Marky the cupor | vou traveiling chariot, cursing the post- 
fthe chureh of Santa Maria de la Sas toy | had \ arrived at 
GF SHC CHMsSD OF en . iflions and the bad tnns. ou arri at 


' ! ‘ 7 R . 
lute were silvered by the moonbeans 5 the atown and went tothe best hotel, at which 
dark tower rose in silent majesty; the | you found many of your eonniryiaen, 

avee ri Bact © amnat . line of { Z . ; : ' : 
waves rp) : and the dusky line of Lido ners acquaintances in bngland, but hodted 
afar off was the p! dge of calin and salety. | ag posom friends in that strange land. You 
" ) } . —- ‘ 
The Paladian palaces that rose from the walked about) the streets of a morn 
. } : } ‘ r ! . . ’ ° ' i 
Canale Grande ; the simple beauty of the expecting to find «orgeous maples and 
Riaito’s single arch—” Cyelopean ruias in every street in Flo 
rT senite mince * alt ever force : 7 77) 
Horn, pres tT shall never forget rence : you came to son Draken poeta 
cro it wondered what iteould be, and iaughied af 
‘ } ° ’ — or tat - ‘ ! : , 
* Vy, Ghat ts the way willl you of tins the inde . of this he 0 ol thre acs 


world. Bui who amone those who love 


which your wise coantryiaein ame so | 


. nee ever ft] Lb * sericr «er he I? “ 
romance eve Hiiks OF POM ON the Rial fo sees you jouneed into a sie hor 
| mee |} «| ‘ he % , 
to hen the ‘ i ones beara that tiie and read Gatian i’ anya thier ; PAdapes 
1, - ; ‘ lilere 2 No slace rus . ' F ) 
fis i-rnarket is I kd there 2 No | ace, trust wandered With enal apathy into tt; ti- 
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, a" a ‘ ick: Ww ledye Oo” 
mantic ta ceed Ssubain nirmenuts .« niech 


isut \; *s 


Ca}? hie o1ips ure, 
‘ ‘ " Te re 
is the real cnchantress of Italy; the sce- 


tsitely lovely, tiie ree 


ne { ‘ . SO PX 


mir so perfect, wondrous, 
| ane so ental bat 
at 3 tor ever to ine 
vest . l with th. feeling at laisecite 
rity a) ile 1 Oue is inspire d by the ih 
of V. is, and the marks whichare . rv 
Where taanifest of (he violent changes tuat 
have taken place in that of which other 


el most ce: lo- 
With us this seme 
stic Wile, keeping house, 


‘ounties We ily ZOod 


ther usth herself. 
dar: > is a2 GJM 
wit] 


nd providir earnest care and yet 


pernit jeans for her family, exp ceting 
nopleasere, and finding no amusement.— 


ies tiy vairdady tricks herself out 
she is kept in the best Lu- 
rough the perpetual attentions of 


‘nature, 


her onstanut cavabere servente, the sun— 
and es val s sO sweetly Cn us that we 
greayve rif attimes she plows the coe 


cite wit us and leaves us in the lureh. 


Rome is sulL tie queen of the world,— 
Aouat Avhers ever brouzht forth wise, 
Alt + Ati eve: b ough! forth strouge, 
4} . » Asta ever had of prize, 
Was i sec ;— O, marvellous great change ! 


Kore hwo was the world’s sole orname nt, 

And dead es now the world’s sole monument. * 

* if this be true, our forefathers have, in 
uith ! a rare mausoleum for their decay. 
and Artemisia built a far less costly re po- 

tory for her lord than widowed 'Time has 

stowed on his dead companion, the past ; 
when [die may I steep there and mingle 
with the glorious dust of Rome! May its 
radient atmos; here enshroud these lifeless 
limbs, and iy fading clay give birth to 
flowers that may inhale the brightest air. 

* Sof have made my voyage in that 
fair land, and now bring you to Tuscany. 
After all 1 have said of the delights of the 
south of Italy | would choose Tuscany for 
aresidence. [fs inhabitants are courteous 
and civilized. | confess that there is a 
charm for me in the manners of the eom- 


mon people and servants. Perhaps this is 


partly to be accounted for from the con- 


mats Venice in giving “a loca ys : 
an jpt,eq \ » > “ | lery, whe: if voi were a t ¢ ‘ to 
} fion and 2 ” Le restless imae | a.” } 
ha moh ana a name, t rt PEsahs ima the seventh | \ i rn anid iake youl 
: r ! ' the 5 
ginations OF those who pant to quit the | defence no furt 
6 pat ted scene of this new world—” for ss Se . 
tt 1 4 ™” My aceence, Walville 
the 1, WO 1, peo Vs ts who have : 
— >t te aT) mer e ou went to a conversna- 
his nomaterial shane, aad heroes whose You dined ; you Went tO a Conversa 
‘ Sas . zione, where you we either understood 
existence is engendered in the mind of man | ZOnes WHere you re neither unders : 
; oy sont semalccoatomsl : nt te . 
alone. Phave often reneated this to my- |! could understand ; you we yt 
ives | passed | wt ours of the silent opera to hear propaoly the hits Cone re 
stan . toeet aliioch nohodw istpne 
nicht watching t! ' wsoofthbe distant | petiion of a preee to wineh nobody listen 
1 ey ed: or vou found vourse! in Paradise ai 
yiddolas, and io the chaunt of ¢ Us | ; ' . 
, ' tn . P lided 1 ler ony tha Grawine-room ot th congttish ania t 
, Dantas § dor, and fancied voursel! in Grosvenor- 
V\ ere a) I! {} bina >» yeRice no hci} - 
a 
ges 5 non the fi os sounds and noises | SYUAl 
. A 
ofataun. | in Jan but why ‘lama lover of nature. Towns, and 
{ wkot Whjpof i> ery { woes dirty the ds { uls of mixed society, are modes of 
alleys. { irket-women, and | life alien to my nature. T live to myself | 
the mn i eityy the luckless and to my atfections, and nothing to that 
sm fo fish 2 Why select defeets., and | tedious routine whiel makes up the daily 
f , ' yint the peculiar eveef. | round of most men’s lives. [went to Italy 
ta i 
lene this wo leitv ? the build- young, and vissted with ardent curiosity 
in from the waves 5 the silence of | and delight all of great and glorious which | 
the wv nf: the my terious bean-| that country contains. 1 have already 
ty at lho @ondolas: and, pot to be | meutioned the charms whieh Venice has 
lars eves and finely shaped | for me; and all Lombardy, whose aspect 
Pthe women peeping fram beneath | indeed is very diifereat from that of the 


cient to learn to appr 


herelove disappointed with the reality ; 


r zioles. , south of Ttaly, is beautiful in its kind.— 


* You were three months in Maly 2” Among the lakes ofthe north we meet with 
‘ thvou pease, Malville.” alpine scene’ y mixed with the more luxu- 
VW cil, six, twelve. twenty, are not suf} | riant vegetation of the south. The Eu- 


‘ciate Ttaly. 


Wel ganean bills in gentler beauty reminded 
of God knows what— | one of the hills of our own country, yet 
painted with warmer colours. Read Uso 
| Foscolo’s description of them in the tirst 
| part of his “U'ltime lettere di Jacopo 


y with false noti 
0) » eveves and fields of asphodel ; 


xpect what we do not find, and are ! 


trast which they form with (hose ef'my na- 
tive country; and ali that is nousal, by 


divesting common life of its familiar garb, 


a 


gives an air of gala io every-day concerns. 
These good people are courteous, and there 
is much piquance in the shades of the dis- 
tinction which they make between respect 
and servility, ease of address and imperti- 


* Spenser’s Ruins of Rome. 
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nence. 
ciated among their English visitors. I have 





seen a country-womali of some rank much 
shocked at being cordially embraced in a 
parting scene from her cook-maid ; and an 
Englisiman think himself insulted because 
when, on ordering his coachman to wait a 
few minutes fer orders, the mau quietly sat 
down : yet neither of these actions were 


‘ 


instigated with the slightest spirit of inso- 
not why, but there was 


I know 
' 


always something heartfelt and delichtial 


lence. 


to me in the salutation that passes each 
evening between master and servant.— 
On beinging the lighis the servant alwavs 
says, * Felicissima sera, Signoria 3” and is 
answered by a similar benediction. These 
are nothings, you willsay; but such noth- 
ings have conduced more to my pleasure 
than other events usually accounted of 
more moment, 

“The country of Tuscany is cultivated 
and fertile, althoueh it does not bear the 
same stamp of excessive luxury as in the 
south. ‘Yo continue my half-forgotten si- 
mile, the earth is here like a young affec- 
tinoate wife, who loves her home, yet dress- 
es that home in smiles. ° In, spring, nature 
arises in beauty from her prison, and rains 
sunbeams aud life upon the land. 
mer comes up in its green array, giving 


Sum- 
Jabor and reward tothe peasants. Their 
plentious harvests, their Virgilian thresh- 
ing floors, and looks of busy happiness, 
are delightful to me. 


night, Hesperus in his glowing palace of 


sun-light, the flower-starred earth, the 


elittering waters, the ripening grapes, the 


chestnut copses, the cuckoo, and the 
knightingale,—such is the assemblage 


which is to me what balls and parties are 
toothers. And ifastorm come, rushing 
like an armed band over the country, fil- 
ling the torrents, bending the proud heads 
of the trees, causing the clouds’ deafening 
music to resound, and the lightening to fill 
the air with splendor ; Lam still enchanted 
by the speetacle which diversities what I 
have heard named the monotonous blue 
skies of Italy. 

“ In Tuscany the streams are fresh and 
full, the plains decorated with waving 
corn, shadowed by trees and trellised vines, 
and the mountains arise in woody majesty 
behind to give dignity to the scene. What 
isa Jand without mountains ?° Heaven dis- 
dains a plain ; but when the bea teous 
earth raises her proud head to seek its high 
communion, it adorns berin clouds, then 
it descends to meet her and invests her in 
radiant hues. 


Yet this is little seen and appre- | 


‘The balmy air of 





* Onthe 15th of September, Is—, | re- 
member being one of a party of pleasure 
from the baths of Pisa to Vico Pisano, a 
little town formerly a frontier fortress be- 
tweenthe Pisan and Florentine terriforics. 
The air ins] 
felt I saw reilected in the countenance 


ired joy, and the pleasure | 
ol 
Our course tay 


my beloved companions. 
tor the 


beneath hills hardly high enough 


name of mountains, but 


shaped and covered with various wood, 


picturesquely 


The cicale chirped, and the air was im- 
pregnated with the perfume of flowers, 


251 


) tows rtu trrent of his thoughts, 

}and“by degrees he resumed his ¢ ny) 

| sure. 

When T took | {him PT said, srat- 
liner, ** You hay fan Stalian par- 
{\ f pr Sill | propos it lish 

jOneto yous Will ron join some friends 

next Pihhursday itt t bis no dow thy 
Tham I's the sieht of its bean. 
tiftul banks. ane ¢ ati itself, wall ine 

is] ire you with some of th delight you 
have felt in| " 


We passed the Rupe de *Noce, and pro- | 


ceeding still at the foot of hills arrived at 
Vico Pisano, which is built at the extreme 
point of the range. ‘The houses are old 
and surmounted with ancient towers ; and 
at one end of the town there is a range of 


old wall, weed-grown ; but never did eye | 


behold hues more rich and strange than | 


those with which time and the seasons 


have painted this relic. 


i Abrind it will Jast,” 1 
' . . | 
The lines of the | 


cornice swept downwards, and made a | 


shadow that served even to diversify move 
the colours we beheld. We returned 
along the same road; and not tar from 
Vico Pisano ascended a gentle hill, at the 
top of which was a church dedicated to 
Madonna, with a grasy platform of earth 


before it. Here we spread and ate our 


rustic fare, and were waited upon by the | 


peasant cirls of the cottage attached to the 


church, one of whom was of extreme beau- | 
ty, abeauty heightened by the grace of her 
motions and the simplicity of her manner. | 


After our pic-nic we reposed under the 
shade of the chureh, on the brow of the 
hill. 
ture. 
friend, * behold the mountains that sweep 
into the plain like waves that meet ina 
chasm: the olive woods are as green asa 


We gazed on the scene with rap- 
‘ Look,’ cried my best, and now lost 


sea, and are waving in the wind ; the sha- 
dows of the clowds are spotting the bosoms 
of the hills; a heron comes sailing over 
us; a butterfly flits near; at intervals the 
pines give forth their sweet and prolonged 


iy i tle 


response to the wind, the bushes 
are in bud, and the soil beneath us is ear- 
peted with odoriferous flowers.’—My full 
heart conld ouly sigh, he alone was elo- 
quent enough to clothe his thoughts in 
language.” 

Malville’s eyes glistened as he spoke, he 
sighed deeply ;.then turning away, he 
walked towards the avenue that led from 
the rounds on which we were. J fo!low- 
ed him, but we neither of us spoke ; and 


whenat length he renewed the conversa- 
| tion, he did not meation Italy ; he seemed | republican government, might lead a per- 


I FADER Clie s, 


Viaiville er ! = But dare T tell the 


issue of my invitation Phursday came, 
and U skv was covered with cloads : it 
looked Like 1 Hlowever, we courage. 
ously embarked, aud within an hour a een. 
the mizzling commenced. We made an 
awning of sails, and wrapped ourselves up 
in boat-c] aks ‘ i sta vis, ies It is not 
much,” cried one, withasigh. “IT do not 


! another, ina 


desparing voice. A silence ensued, “ Can 
you contrive to shelterme at this corner 2” 
said one ; shoulder is getting wet. 


= Hy 
In about five minutes another observed, 
that the water was trickling in his neck.— 
Yet we went on. The rain ceased fora 
thered our boat un- 


under dripping trees ; 


few minutes, and we te 
der a small cover 
we ate our collation, and raised our spirits 
were able to endure 


with wine, so that we 


with tolerable fortitude the heavy rain that 
accompanied us as we slowly proceeded 
homewards up the river, 

LETTER FROM VENICE, 


BY AN ITALIAN, 


It would be diflteull at present to distin- 


;}@uisha Venetian nobleman from other Ve- 


' ’ 
| to enable them 


' which they might be a 


‘elevate the imagination, 


' vernment. 


netians, if it were not for the old) and fa- 


mous name which he bears, and which he, 


or his father, has so unworthily disgraced, 
It is impossille to concieve a class of men 


so little distinguished from the multitude, 
although in general placed in easy circum- 
stances. "The edueation of the youthful 
patricians, We. in the flourishing ages of the 
negleeted ° 


republic, was comparatively 


that is to say, comparatively with regard to 
the progress of letters amongst other na- 
tions, and to events that have sinee taken 
It was, however, always sufficient 
fo 
pointed in the eo. 


place. 


i ' . 
io fill those stations, 


' 
li aimed at making them ae- 
quainted wit 


and the duties of its different situations ; 


, 


carefully avoiding all studies that tend to 


i the laws of them e ntry, 


and that, undera 
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sonof a superior and ambitious mind to in- 


trigue jor an ileal supremacy. But the 
Venetian aristocracy having been dissipa- 
ted by revolutionary storms, a const: ila- 
tion of talents from amongst the ofher elass- 
os, Which had been hitherto obscured, burst 


} 
| 
! 


forth, glowing with sudden andl unexpected | 


light. ‘Mhe Venctian nobleman, amongst 
these new men, seemed like one of the 
seven sleepers, to whom, when roused from | 


his trance, every thing appeared novel, ex- 
traordinary, and unknown, “Phe hope thar 
the ancient order of things would, sooner 
or latter return, Was nourished by him as 
sacredly as the spark of life itself; and its 
sole eVect was to prevent him from making 
any efforts towards placing his children 
upon a level with existing circumstances, 
They became, ia consequence, dispersed, 
and finally lost, in the mass of the people ; 
for all the external distinctions of the nobi- 
lity were abolished during the existence of 
the kingdom of Italy. Driven thes back 
on himself, the Venetian nobleman seemed 
now to lose even the last remains of his 
former vigor : he degenerated into a com- 
plete non-entity, through a tacit and unna- 
tural isolation, which was not so much the 
effect of design as the consequeuce of his 
A mean education ia the 
the 
liberty of launching into what is called at 


own inferiority. 


followed by uncontrolled 


colleges, 
Venice, the great worid,* must necessarily 
form an unworthy member of society. The 
ceperal law, of the caus producing the ef. 


tect, has not been deviated from inthe pre- 


nt instance, forthe Venetian nobleman of 


"The sinall 


° . — ™ _ 
nutabe rol voung men ol rank Wao were 


tosday is a totally lost being. 


snatched by the conscription fem this life 
of folly and licentiousness, lost, ia the great 
arena of the capital, and in the vertex of 


wars, the rust of stoth and iznorance in 
which they were aes d. But, unhappi- 
have been either left vietims on 
perished through 
The un- 


Austrian dominion 


ly, such 
the field of battle. or hat 
the frosts of a northern winter. 
‘ apected revival of the 
has rivetted the chains of idleness and igno- 
rance, under the weight of which the re- 
mains of this illustrious order seemed ce- 
stined to sink. Althouzh the new nobility 
. | ’ . ic 
is tolerated under this change of govern- 
ment, the old order is raised again: and 
the latter, with a techug natural to persons 
in such a situation, think themselves sud- 

4Thatis to say, the Cafe de Florian, the thea- 
Woiten, and covery species of dissi- 
least regard to class, 
ition, and without aavother distine- 


tres, racine, 
pation, exere ised without the 
family, or s 
tion than the means of expense 





| stinctive 


dently re-endowed with a character suili. 
itself 
‘ ! . , +; 4 4 y . 
ve the recollection of their for- 


ciently bu to raise them 


even al 


want in 


meratvect state, and betore the effulgence 


h their fellow citizens should in- 
ly bow. 


of white 
"Thus, then, atl motives 


of seli-improvement have been annihilated, | 


even down to thatimpulse of shame, which 
had arisen when the nobles first found them- 
selves debased amongst the dregs of the peo- 


ple. "This, in the end, if the Italian con- 


| stitntion had continued, might have over- 
come the prejudices and indolent habits of 


this ancient order; but at present, the spe- 
culative philosopher sees no prospect of ree 
demption for this part of the Venetian 
population. "Their numbers are but simall, 
and they diminish daily ; sometimes 
from the extinction of a damily, and at 
others through disproportioned and mean 
alliances. 

It will be anticipated from what [ have 
said, that the life of a Venetian nobleman 
is passed in obscurity and indolence. From 
the month of November to that of June he 
lives habitually at Venice, and his time isin 
general employed, or lost, in the following 
manner. Soon after noon, be feaves his 
house for the coffee room. Here he takes 
his tassa di caffe, and trom thence proceeds 
to pay some morning Visits, Or if in winter, 
to walk upon the quay till the hour of din- 
ner, Which is four o’clock 
In summer, he lounges under the 
and he 
dines almost always alone. A Venetian no- 
The 
‘ither in 
sleep, or perusing the verses of the last new 


in all good soci- 
ety. 
pavilions of the coffee houses ; 


bleman very rarely vives a dinner. 


evening he spends obscurely, 


opera, or,in following ap and arranging 
some intrigue. 
his appearance al caffe, from whence he 


proceeds to the theatre ; he sups at the re-| 
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have been sold to wealthy Jews, who crew 
oputentand dispersedthemselves during the 
change of government ; and who likewise 
ha ve become masters of most of the finest 
palaces of Venice itself. [tis only the very 
lowest of the Jews who now live in the 
Gietto, that is to say, the place to which 
hey are all contined during the republic. 
Almost every man in easy circumstances 
amongst this race, now possesses and uses 
one of the superb mansions of his ancient 
masters. 

The prince is, in some respects, 
the only exception which can he cited to 
that general want of gentlemanly feeling 
amongst the Venetian nobility, which leads 
them to shut their houses, both in town and 
country, not only against strangers, but 
even against their fellow citizens. This 
person became extremely rich, in conse- 
quence of having inherited avery large 
fortune from his son, who had succeeded to 
to the property of his mother, she having 
fallea a vietim to the sorrows which her 
union with this harsh man produced. He 
afterwards became heir toa still more con- 
siderable fortune by the death of an uncle, 
who had been fortunate at play. He ob- 
tained this addition to his riches through 
the cunning of his uncle's mistress, whom 
afterwards he married out of gratitude.— 
Having obtained from the Austrians, as a 
recompence for the merit of being so richy 
the title of prince, he hasgmade of this wo- 
manaprincess. Being smitten withthe love 
of music, he gave concerts at his houses in 
town and country, which were conducted 


;upon a liberal plan, particularly in the 


At night he again makes | 


staurateurs ; and it would serve no good | 


purpose to enquire how the remaining 
hours of the night are disposed of. 
Early in June, he goes into the country, 


which signities, in the language ofa Vene- | 
| of monks. 


tian nobleman, to pass from Venice to Pa- 
dua, a town in which a fairis held at that 


-season of the year, which brings together 


| same way as at Venice. 


an immense numberof persons. Many 
Venctians have at this place, 
where they pass their time nearly in the 
Others have hou- 


houses 


_ ses in distant, solitary and marshy situticas, 


where they receive no one, and live with- 
out any luxuries of table, or equipage. 
Formerly the magnificent country hou- 
ses on the banks of the Brenta belonged to 
the nobles of Venice. But most of these 


country ; his house and table being thrown 
open to his guests, and the professors, who 
assisted at the concerts, were well remune- 
rated. A dangerous illness, however, has 
put a stop to his passion for this art ; and 
ithe should recover, which his physicians 
cousidar not improbable, it is supposed that 


| a creat part of the money which was em- 


ployed for the advantage of musici, will 
hereafter be expended under the direction 
Tn all other respects, this man 
does no good ;_ he is brutal and clownish 
in his manners, neither beloved nor es- 
teemed by any one. He hates men of let- 
ters but he has known how te pay his court 
tu his new masters ; and T may conclude by 
atlirming, that this is the only thing in 
which a Venetian nobleman of the present 
day, displays either dexterity or energy. 
MODERN ITTALIAN 4MPROVISATORI. 
There only cxisted wandering minstrels 
and improvisatori in Germany, at the peri- 





od when Italy possessed her greatest poets ; antiened o a certain “number to the musi- 
pow while Ge rmany boasts herGoethe, Italy | cians, 





ND AME RICAN ATHEN 


ZUM 


| 


upon which they played an air; | 


abounds with strolling Musagete, and In- | after several re petitions of which she at 


provisutori. Ithas never been found, that the 
noblest productions of poetry have sprung 
up where the soil has been cultivated by 
the ereatest number of laborers : the muse 
peserves her most valuable prizes for those 
contests, to which but few, and select, com- 
petitors are admitted ; she does not distri- 
bute them to a promiscuous multitude 
thronging into her sacred groves. The 


Italians themselves conceive it to be a | 


symptom of the decline of their poetry, 
that it has fallen into the hands of impro- 
visatori : yet we must not confound the two 
classes of these. ‘There are the street sin- 
gers who undertake to produce extempore 
versified effusions upon any given subject, 


that is to recite them to music which is | 
equally impromptu. But there are some of 


a very different description, who deliver 
their compositions in the Teatro della. 
Valle, and at the Venetian Palace at Rome. 

M. Muller, who accompanied the Baron 
von Sack to Italy, in 1817, with the view 
of proceeding to Athens, suffered himself, 
like anothef Hannibal, to be arrested by 
the fascinations of Haly : not that he loi- 
tered at Capua, or stopped anile portas, 
for it was Rome itself that proved the im- 
pediment to his farther progress. He takes 
particular notice of two improvisatori, 
whom he heard in that city ; Rosa 'Taddei ; 
or, according to her Arcadian title, Licori 


Milan ; and, in 1818, 
at the Venetian Palace in Rome. 
vers his compositions without any musical 
-accompaniment, and possesses such copi- 
jousness and fluency of expression, com- 


/moreover such a master of dramatic imi- 
tation, that he not only produces single 
| pieces, or ballads, in which the subject and 


Partenopea—a girl of no more than seven | 


years of age ; and ‘Tommasso Sgricci of 


Arezzo, whose academical appeilation is 
Terpa 
The former gave .leademic or poetical 


Teaire della V lle, and 


iro. 


recitations at the 


the mannerof these exhibitions is as fol-| 


lows. At the entrance 
ced a silver urn, into which every one, as 
he comes into the house, puts a tichet, 
where he has written the subject he propo- 
ses for the poetess to try her powers on. A 


and the urn is placed upon the stage, when 
a stranger draws forth a certain num- 
and then delivers them to the improvisa- 
tore. At the Meademia, or meeting held 


at this theatre on the 24th of February, 


1818, the following were the arguments | “ , ri 
which were drawn :—La morte del Conte rection : it partakes too muen of the na- 
ture of music 


Ugolino; Saffoe Faone; La Morte d'lji- 
genia la morte @’Exgeo ; il cento di Vevnive; | 
and Corioluno. Previously to the 
mencement of her recitations, she walked 


come 


several times up and down the stage ; then | how the improvisatori can enter upon a 


into the pit, is pla- | : : , “ar 
on this occasion that he recited Coriolano,a 


{ 


| 


: OLED AN arance « , mer productions ; and if, when transferred | 
ile > unces ie ype ice 4 
simple melody announces her appearat 


| sneh is the animation of his gesture and de- 
‘livery, that he is universally esteemed in 


ber of the tickets, reads the subject aloud, | » dre 
Italy as the greatest master in his art. 


length burst forth into an apparently inspi- | 
red strain on the subject of Ugolino’s woes, 
at one time singing, at another dg laiming | 

—a style which to the Italians, who are ac- 
customed to a parlundo and a recitativo 
sceco in their operas, might appear harmo- 
nious enough. Atevery new subject she 
called for different music ; aud sometimes 
requested bouts-rimes from the audience, 
or asked thém to propose to her the mea- 
sure and form of her compositions. At the 
termination of each piece, she sank ex- 
hausted upon seat—a_ state of e xaltation 
and inspiration being succeeded by a kind | 
of swoon, from which, however, the ap- 
planse of her hearers, and a glass of iced 
water, never failed to recover her. 


Sgricci made his first appearance at Flo- 
j rence; he afterwards recited atVenice and 
gave four cudemia 


He deli- 


bined with so much self-possession, and 





measure are given to him, but he frequent- 
ly asks for tragie scenes which he immedi- 
ately executes impromptu. On one occa- | 
sion the subjects given were Le Nozze di | 
elmore e Psiche in terza rima; La Morte | 
di Safjo in Versi scioHi ; and La Morte di 
Socrate, a tragedy in three acts, with cho- 
russes. 


The academia Tibertaa gavean enter- 
tainment in honor of this poet, at which he 
It was 


was presented with a gold medal. 





composition in blank verse, and La Morte 
di Lucretia, a tragedy in three acts, with 
chorusses in which he surpassed all his fore 


to paper, his poetry appear somewhat cold, 


Af- 
ter all, however, improvisatoreship cannot- 
be esteemed as tending to advance poetry ; 
but rather to concuetit ina retrograde di- 


where the sentiment is never 
delineated with precision, but merely in a 
nd general manner. 


he able to conceive 


a27ne 
\ ague ¢ 


Wie 


should never 





j Usher) the kin 
| yet scant dry from the press ; 


| under the sun, be glad to be 
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subject with such promptitude, did we not 
consider that it is gene rally some common- 
place trom classical mythology and history, 
with a stock of whic they are well pro- 


| vided ; it is the same with their dramatic 


scenes, and we may to-day hear a dying 
Socrates express himself with the same 
sentiments, and in the maner which yes- 
terday were given to adying Sencea. It 
must, however, be acknowledyd, that 
Signor Sgricci distinguishes himself be- 
vond all his competitors for real talent and 
solid acquirements. 
KING JAMES THE PIRST, 

King James the First was transmitted to 
| posterity by the courtier-like pens of his 
day, as the deepest divine, acute 
disputant, truly accomplished scholar, and 


most 


; genuine poet, this wicked world was eve: 


blessed with— 
Pacificus doctus Jacobus Solomonque seeundu 

But a practical critic, one of those ex- 
experienced judges of literature, the book- 
sellers, pronounced avery different sen- 
tence upon his majesty’s performances ; a 
sentence, we fear, which time and experi- 
ence have confirmed. 

Thave sent you (says the learned Thomas Lyd- 
yet, in a letter to Mr., afterwards Arelibishop, 
~’s book in Latin, against Vorstius, 
whieh Mr. Norton, 
who hath the matter wholly in his hands, swore to 
me he would not print, unless he might have mo- 
ney to print it; a sufficient argument to make me 
content with my manuscript lying still unprinted, 
unless he equivocated ; but see how the world is 
Time wa 
and sellers, would have been glad to be beholdin: 
Now Mr. Norton, 


meanest of many book- 


chanzed! , when the best book-printers 


to the meanest book-makers, 
not long since | printers 


and sellers, so talks and deals, as if he would 


make the noble king James, [may well say the 
hest book-imaker of this his own, or any, kingdom 
beholding to him : 
if he think to make 


° ‘ 
one as Tam his vassal! 


any marvel therefore, such a 

Poor Lydyat, the antagonist of Scaliger, 
the friend of prince Henry, of Chaloner, 
and of Usher, was then anxious to publish 
some additions to a most, learned and ela- 
borate treatise he had before printed, De 
Emendatione Temporum; but we see, even 
in those days, booksellers knew, and exer- 
cised their power, and upen an author 
crowned with something more substantial 
than bays. 

Among the various poetical rarities at- 
tributed to the peaceful monarch, neither 
lord Orford nor Mr. Park seems to have 
met with his complimentary strains, writ- 
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moneda great tlistuay ine ths needs of his 

iaiai to lieve thet tn ni at tt mh rd 
Was Coliluil. "} se pal ie WAS Bite rsal 
bu Very Wiel atastand) i aul 

“\ crowded with frightened imquirers 5 
i Vi ya mied tiaawh Us ial, by 

ti i ‘ j \ ot hike to 

| eamnsof paper were print. 

) i FS, ils to 

i ft ti ‘ tila Di. bain- 

i withematician, published a 

tive euial ito mive gen tl ¢ run ‘ort. 


vent to siiow that the enemy so 


. 7 

dreaded w still ut a considerable distanee 

us | wove toe mo (Says as the 

"i ni move tac earth. Chat teavined 

ana uscreet isfit, si ii ‘ra Ba er, 
} ’ ‘ 

Vy ooserves, soime tires ’ b aller, 


“what at portended is om known to 
Grod But he afterwards ve ry po itive ly 
assures us, that “the sequel] Of If Was, 
that infinite slau@hters and devastations fol- 


both in Ge aod other 


14 Jam ; 


witcnes, 


“dupon it, 
* Kin 


ved in 


’ . * 
howe rainy 
3, itseems, though 


not 


countries. 
he belis 


faith in the stars. 


had much 


A CIRCASSIAN 


come 


VILLAGE. 

Mr. along with some 
friendly Circassians on purpose to join us at 
Konstantinogrosk, and to conduet 
their h Atter a drive of about four 
versts, we reached their village at the foot 
of Beshtan. WN nelosed by a paling 
of basi et work, which, alter 
by a wicket. 

miserably dressed, 
but the children, 


remained tor a 


VI ® 
Jae had 
us fo 


ouses 


Was ¢€ 
alighting, 
we entered 
male their 
vimostin a state 


few minutes to 


voren, 
escape, 


ot nudity, 


waze atus. One biack-eved girl ot avery 
dark moplexion, Wit a few tattered 
clothes on tier, and witha naked child in 
her arms, reminded us of the savaces of 


i and India. “The Usdee:, or 
ssed, and very clean, 
number ot wicker-work 


no- 


as weir are 


cone Luspasta 
( lay } last red hi muses, One of which Was 
blown down the preeeding night, an oecur- 
rence which is very common. and which is 
freathy taciliiated by the lightness of the 
wait ls ot which they consist, and by 
each standing seperate jrom the others. 
Gur host's wife had retreated to her own 
appartment, and no persuasion could in- 
doce him to present us to her. We saw and 
conversed however, through Mr. Jack, 
with mother. an old woman, who had a 
dignitied deportment. We were showy 
into a smailroom, with the fire place on 
one sid Pa very low sofa, on the other, 
the wall l «, not with tapestry, but 
with woven strow, and covered with ¢ tl 
i ims, swords, and poniards. 
| rie Wi to kill a Sucey lor our 
Chiertoloment tus we refus ito awert 


on, a small low round tabie, 


i mation. 


A number of 





ee 


without table-clo 


th betx s. forks. or plates, 


was prec with ii t boiled in moalk, 
ee pieces ot udiine. in the ce tre 
Ws placed a wooden dish, co taining 
i s of new cheese, like curd, oe bad 
hy j re sted wit? huttey end honey. MY 
u er table, his children end some other 
o { yc of th sane f s Shieh) they 
hye } thenaseives f with their | ds 
| y v all dre ain a ¥ Colours, 
and ali ved in bizh patiense ‘They were 


vel ‘fin cirls., avd mast o 





our host. S Abazkoies a 
ten rouble rete, vader the came of tis eld- 

csaehter. Another Usdien, or noble, 
»had owed as at Konstantino- 


iman 


{ ‘ 


mora. W 

ero and aceomnaned us to ihe village, 
ej vs himsesdt as a whpmaker, and tvom 
ve bought a number of Cireassian 
. ise ‘your, ten, and even fiitecs roile 
bes: those at the last priee haying a small 
daceer in the hand!e. All of thein were 
rm ne well made. 

As we pr lod to Karass. we could not 
he! Ih being amuse dai the component parts 
o: our party. \ Seotch | riest, mi nted 
as among hus native hills. and a Cireassian 
noble and whipmaker, monmed on his 





beautiful steed, rode side by side, or tried 
the speed of their horses, against one ano- 
ther. as we were whirled along by the Rus- 


| Silk @SVOSEC! bik: se who Sung with vreat ani- 


In the evening Soliman and ano- 
ther noble, a Nogay mirza, or prince, 
whose village was in an uproar. and who 


had been to complain to the military au- 
siovities at Konstantinogrosk, made us a 


Visit, and were highly pleased with the pre- 
sents we made them of Finglish razors, as 
was also our faithful attendant Shora, 
The latter we found to be a clever. intelli. 
centman, who both spoke and wrote Rus- 
sian very well; his occupation proclaim- 
ed that he was not rich, but yet he had a 
noble mind, and only awaits an 
opportunity to distinguish himself. Mr. 
Jacek having informed us, that he had been 
at different times on the point of hesonsiae 


’ 
ji Puaps 


a convert to the Christian religion, and 
once had consented to be baptised, and 
then had relapsed into his Mahomedan 


ideas and opinions, | entered into a long 
conversatinn with him. and was equally 
surprised at his knowledge and his power- 

ful mode ef reasoning. 

Lyall’s 

BEN JONSON. 

This eceentric man was a bricklayer and 

a soldier, and acquired great cele brity asa 
dramatic writer, with the assistance of his 
friend Shakspeare. At the accession of 
James 1. he had the honor of prepariog the 
device for the entertainment of the king, in 
his passage from the ‘Tower to Vi 
ster Abbey. In 1621, ne appointed 
poet laureat, when the annual salary of 100 
narks was raised to 1001, He diea to 1037, 
Westminster 
ription :— 


” 


Travels in Re 


Sid, 


esitiin- 


was 


and on his rave-stone, in 
bey, is the toils wing shor ‘(ust 


6q) », rare Be neweOonson 











POETRY. 
FOR \ND ATHEN.2ZUM. 
DEATH OF THE ROBBER CAPTAIN. 
Donna Inez, daugiter of the Marquis de la Mar- 
vin, was betrothed ty Don Pedro de Gueinan, hut 
more splendid otiers being made the avaricious 
Marquis, he forbade his daughter to think more 
of Pon Pedro, but prepare to secure another as 
her future husband. Don Pedro im despair 
joined a band of rubbers, and on the day ap- 
poi ted for solemnizinge the nupuiats of Inez, 
atiacked the bridal train, and succeeded in 
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fetching her off, though himself was mortaily 


wounded in the encounter. 
ANCIENT ROMANCE. 
Teep in the cavern’s awful shade, 

Where the dim pine-toreh fick’ring play’d 
Upon the rocks around: 
The Robber Captain struggli 
His hiv 


From roany a ehasily wound; 


‘4 lay, 





blood welling f::st away 


Oer him} 
In al! the! 
And round on either side 


ent a lovely maid, 

vom of youth array’d ; 
His Hiellsh e their murd’ 
Dark gleaming in thetr savage hands, 


Ia clotted purple dy’d. 


ew, rous brands, 


The robber raised iim on his hand, 

And faltering said unto lus band, 
“© Oh}, comradcs brave I die! 

But ere Tyo, inark what Tsay, 

And Tcominsnd ye to obey! 


Thourh death has closed mine ¢ ve. 


‘Ye all do know proud Marvin's towers, 
lis fairy banks and creen-wood bowers. 
Oi: quickly speed ! 


And down beside Us bannercd walls, 
Just as the gloot of twiliziit 


Place this injured fair. 


tembraee, 


“ Now Inez dear thv la 
And press thy lips unto my face, 
And give thy sarming breath; 
stern deci. 


Oh that a father’s 


Should bring on us suci. intsery, 


And last of all my death.” K. 
Portland, 


WITH A LAMPE FOR Milf. LADIF FAIRE. 
© The Spirvite of the Lampe—tfoauitur. 

Ladic ! 

Whenere the dewe ts onne the flowere, 


in the silent houre, 


Ande the eveninge’s coronette 

In the purplinge waues is wette. 

Ande the little starres doe sleepe, 

Like shippes becalmed, alonge the deepe. 
Thenne,—the Spirite of the Lampe,— 

T qui te in joye mic heauenly campe, 

On - lverie winges of Moonbcames ride, 
And bende at mie sweete Ladie’s side. 


Tis my watchinge rounde thie bowerre, 
Thaite soe swifte dothe specde the houre, 
Niglite may veile the Heauenne aboue 
Splendoure shalle be rounde mie Loue ; 


| 
| 


4 





AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 


From her beautie glittcringe farre, 
Like the lustre of a starre. 


Vigvine—lifte thie liazelle eye! 
Nvoe—'tis yette— Mortalitie ; 

Ande its untranslatedde blaze 

Mustte not on a spiriite gaze. 

But looke uppenne this Lampe, Virgie ! 
There mie outwarde forme is secne : 
There, withinne its erystalle celle 


Dwelles he, who in thie hearte woulde dwelle. 


In livinge flame he sittes, alle eare, 
Wooinge the voice he loves to heare, 
Sees Heauenne aroui de thie beautie’s bloome, 


And foldes, for ever foldes, his plume. 
LINES TO 


Would you know 
My heart’s adored society 


vat girl must be 
) 
Come sit with me, and o’er our wine, 
Pil paint to thee this girl of mine. 
Tor Lips, dear coz !—T must commence 
With those sweet tlowers of soul and sense !— 
Her lips, —you see, dear coz—you see 
This deep and blus}:ing Burgundy ! 
Well. 
Are the red lips of my 
d—Lam not the 


Somewhat Helter, but more rich, 
white witeh! 

Her forche man 
To call upon the stainless swan, 
Or Like: 
Caught in the air, ers 
Her forehead i 
Of hue 


it to shedded snow, 

fallen below ; 
a warmed viiite 
bright 


As the fuint leaf of @ young rose, 


is soft, as mellow : 


That blushes not, vet dimly glows ! 
] do no 


Dear coz, in sooth £ do not 


care——you tauch !—-I swe ur, 
eare 
Whether girls’ eves be dark or light, 


So ts 


Pall shadowy over eves thet seem 


it their lashes, long and*slight, 
The starlight of a lover’s dream ! 

Percionce, since truth is now my track, 
Her eyes 
Just deeper than the brows above, 


are rather dark, not black: 


Drawn by the fairy liand of love! 


T swear I know not how to speak 
Honestly, coz, of her dear cheek ! 
It varies so, that while I write,-- 
Ii may be red, it may he white ! 
Youg 
And} 


A flush, a lustre, like the dawn 


ize on it--and through its pale 


recious hue, there will prevail 


Of a rich, cloudicss, July morn ¢ 


And crt , parted, clance 

dver her naturel countenance,—— 

Aud dic in carcless curls,——-or share 

With her sweet dr her shoulders fair— 
Fai “ras litice that for ever 

Wh pon a lonely river! 

Too if'a red Livad 

€ joy the stray curls (when they are fann’d 


By the fond ov thie 


Th brow) 
To cluster them—and leave them so. 


| Jefferson ; look at the 


| rica that ingratitude and injustice are sins, 
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Well—what her shape? Not short, nor talb! 
Deer-like in step,—so that the fall 
Of her light foot 


A modest dress—nay, do not simile ! 


ecm chance work all! 
A heart to match with it the while, 

4 voice so sweet it leaves a tone 

That echoes wheu the breast’s alone ! 

A cheerful mind—a temper too 

Smooth as her thoughts, and all as true! 
ave the girl for mat 


There, coz, you : 


So fill, and pass the Burgundy, 


SONNET, 

It is not that she moveth like a queen, 
(Although her graceful air Tmust admire ;) 
Nor that her ey< 

(And yet her gentle glance is bright and keen :), 


sioots forth the fuleon’s fire, 


Perhaps Diana’s hair had seareely been 
Thus braided ; nor the voice of choiring bird 
Entirely thus in old times, sweetly heard, 


Wien that great huntress trod the forests green. 


What matter’s this? To me her cye is fill'd 
With radiant meaning, and Ler tones are clear 
And soft as music, a sweet soul betraying ; 


; 
And oO rher flushing chee K (ahi! se nsitive el tld ‘) 


\ 
Be autiful pain is Secn, too o te a, y! isan ’ 


i0ugh fuss ' ie perfection dwells net even 
here.” 





GAZETTE AND ATHENEUM. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, Jaxvany 


The Revolutionary elriny.— Mr. Burgess of 
Rhode-Island, the « loquent advocate of the abu- 


sed veteraus of the Revolution, he 


made a powers 
fulappealto the house of representatives in their 
behalf. 


our national-}iall, possessed of generous fer lings, 


We are glad to see one man of talents in 


and virtuous principles on this subject, e subject, 
and honorable 
Look at the 


lanchely cloud wich hung over the death-bed of 


dear to every man of filial piety 


heart. But will he suceeed ? me- 


prison-house of Robert 
Morris, the peuury ef Stark, and the starvation 
of St. Clair! 


inakes it heard,” says the Arabain proverb ; 


** Prosperity fills the heart till she 
ca- 
and it will come, to teael; Ame- 
The 


time will come when battles must he fought t 


lamity must coine, 


protect her, and the gallant and the heroie may 
take 
warriors, and refuse their services to a government 


varning from the fate of these neglected 
which will swindle them out of their pay, and in- 
sult them in their old age. 

We have only room for two extracts from the 
impressive and cloquent appeal of the representa- 
tive frora Rhode-fstand. 

“Permit me, sir, to request each gentleman 
of ihis committee to look at this provision for the 
survivors of ‘his army, and then to look at the 
kind, the amount, and the manner of their pay- 


woot, In what country or age of the world, in 


{ modern times, was ever before this, such an army 


kept in the field five years, at a current expense 
of tte more then $2,000,000? Place over 
agains he fiseal accounts of the na- 


1; ; 
iis sunt, mm 


tion, the $120,000,000 expended in the three 
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putter bis 
forourh the en 
liveth, it is vour 
Lait. i: 
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eincd 
mm) our tre 


Gaive at back | 


it mertions 


first mibilee of 
by a ki 
beating in every pulse throu 


! } 
it’ SOTt 


, the our eou 


e omen, ndooof simulta 


eat oul to assist a ribities 


ot the jovs and (esti ui | 


' ' 


done, sir, merely tantalize 


it done to them, that dy 
the | 


he people had awarded fo them 
nd t 


rmsure 
thus provision, 
forms of 
wmntib the 


ith 


it they were only to watt until t! 

s ward ; 

‘i representaus ‘3 

and promulgated this 

, th yur bestowment on Ta 

‘ if depends ( : “this 
Mahe thas inder of your 

Revolutionary und that will for 

of ‘istorv as illustrious 
! Send away 

to * beg 


saved,’ 


meacure,— 
Proves 

Army, aud 
stand on the page 


of national eratitu 


is 


evet 


these 


deeds ’ 


meritorious oro rs it 
ore i} 


hits arins; 

valor and 
foreigner will, in ‘he 
posterity, serve o1 ly 


eter of a poor and a 


’ P : 
reoums ft if 


1 1 


trious 


of * Native 
cided and rif sery da Sic 


\\ 


t appear to more 


tie, e Dime "’ opers 


f.and’’ s met wali 
t the Pork Theatre. 


scinuting Mrs. 


mave never seen the fa- 
} 


advantage 


Koni 


thanin Celio. In additionto her delightful song, 


she pleases by her sivigithy and animated acting, 


There is an amiability, a aeirete, and an intelli- 


eence mi the dk portrre nt of this] dy, wiich can- 
4 


not but attract everv beholder. 


fected and natural, and in defiance of the afl-sen- 
sible 


{heaven pardon our | 


fashion of the day, we make bold to say 


vesumption!) that we love 


id unatfeeted music. for the simpl 


natural ai rea- 
son that we ean understand it. 

Much of the strength of the Park company is 
castin ** Native Land.” Mrs, Hackett and Mrs. 
Sharpe, Barnes, Barry, Hilson and Richings, all 
have parts in this opera, 
well. 

We 


scope blo the 
lady-like Mrs. Ss} arpe. 


wnd all perform them 


vratified to see t 
talents of th 


Ss) 


e manager affordin 
} 


iré a4 
modest, intetligent and 


is aswect songstress 


their 


Her song is unaf- | 


ee he 


cur 


i into the luke Aspnal- 


Translated from the German, for the N.Y. 
Literary Grazette. 
THE FARGHPROUL DOG, 


In the year fifteen hundred cighty-two, Baron 
“, 


ZolbKoter was ap winted ambassador of the Swiss 


Conlederaey to renew tueir treaty with Henry the 


He lefi 


wife, ordering het 


Phird. lus favorite dog Fidelis with his 


to heep lit chained for the first 


' 
his Gepar 


During the time of his con- 


furtnizht after ture, Which Was scrupu- 
adhered to. 


lously 


dog was very melancholy, and 


finement, toe j 
vy take any food ; but when he was re- 


wold Lard! 
leased he manifested his joy in every possible 
manner, and began immediately to search every 
corner of the house and premises. A few hours 
hk 
simail surprise and anxiety of Madame Zotlikofer, 


aftierward was missing altogether, to the no 
vv ho. know ing how fond her husband was of this dog, 
sent messenvers in all directions to find him if 
possible, as every one thought it ridiculous to sup- 
pose Fidelis would be able to follow his master to 


But 
was introduced at 


Paris, a distance of several hundred miles. 


: : pager 
ust at the time when Zollihofer 


the court, on his first audience, a dog came into 
the room, to the manifest surprise of all who were 
present, and quite overcome with joy he caressed 
Zollikoter in’ every possible way, and would not 
be separated from him again. It was Fidelis. 
The hing who was surprised at this singular oc- 
renee, asked the cause of it, and being told, he 
exclaimed : . 


faithful, what may [ not expect from its inhabi- 


If the dogs of Switzerland are so 
tants.’ 

Videlis was the subjeet of every discourse, and 
all Paris was desirous to see the Swiss and his 
dog. This Baron Zollikofer was the founder of 
one of the most illustrious families in Switzer- 
land: and even at this day you“meet with many 
wonderful traditions among the inhabitants of St. 
Gallen, about him and his dog Fidelis. 

tutionary .Jaecdete.—-The hardships that 
experienced, the dangers that were under- 








al interest iuat were made, by the illustrious men 

who distingushed themselves by supporting our 
. bd . -. ; 

olutionary War ; by advocating principles of 

ity; esserling the equal rights of man, and 

ioe for our national sovercignty, have per- 

od their memories, and identified their his- 


+ with that of their country. The revolu 


ry Waris a theme upon which the American 
zen is fond to dwell: andthe remembrance of 
roie and disinterested service of the war- 
ives ts dear to him, as evidencing the 
- 0,99 1 af : > 
@cs, intemtgenee and patriotism of 
mn i 


pocia, and ever 


is pro id to denoinsjuate his ccul- 


anecdote relalng to that event- 


‘y extibition of mdivicual use- 


mre ould be caret iy H reserved from obli- 


fiis au act of susie t 


uo the dead; it is 


parial payment of a er 


‘at debt of gratitude 
by the } vie. 

Ona tame, during the revolutionary war, when 
the most ardent fiends of liberty were ay preben: 
sive of the result ; when the American army was 


dtoa few hundred men; when tts lithe 


redue 
band of patriots were suffering tor want of clo- 
thing and of food; when the national credil was 


“per cent. and when ciscontent prevailed, and 


so low that the continental bills had depres 


mutinous threats were heard, it was principally 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| observing that no one was within hearine 


siderable amount in specie. 


| son were avowedly royalists, or torics. 
| concluded with 


patriotism: of one man that our dif- 


owing to tl 
ficulties were removed, and our affuirs placed in 
such a train as to restore the hopes of that portion 
of Ainerica who had espoused the cause of Lber- 
ty and republican ind pendence. George Clin- 
ton, the Governor of New-York, wlile in ube city 
of New-York, received a visit from Gen. “4 ash:- 
ington, who desired a private conversation, and 
’ he 
He then stated the 
that 


cautiously locked the door. 


condition of the army ; disbandment was 
threatened, and that he apprehended it, unless 
some relict was devised, and their arrearages of 
pay liquidated. Money was wanting, and money 


g 
iaust be procured. The sum required was a con- 
He suggested the 


it from persons on Long- 


possibility of obtaining 
Island, who were sceretly friends to the Ameri- 
can cause, but from timidity or some other rea- 
lie then 
an appeal to Governor Clinton's 


| a ‘ . 
| patriotism, assuring him that money could only 


_be obtained upon good individual security ; and 


' as he was generally known to be a man of pro- 


| 
| 


perty, he would unquestiouabiy be enabled to ob- 
tain the necessary amount by pledging his person- 
! 


li 


responsibility fur the payment of it. Goy. 
Clinton assenied to the proposal, and it was de- 
termined he should trust to confidential agents 
the collection of this money ; and that the com- 
mander in chief should on some pretence or other, 
for the purpose of facilitating movements, order 
an American regiineut of lig!it-lorse, then station- 
ed on the Island, to New-Llaven.  T!) 
cordingly done, aud Williams and Cornell, the 
two agents, after 


iS Was ac- 


‘cciving thety instructions, com- 


menced their expedition, professing themselves to- 








a a ee 
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ries, and disguised as pedlars. They were both 
natives of Long-Island, and were always ac- 
quainted with those with whom they intended to 
communicate. They were perfectly aware that 
whatever might be transacted between them, it 
was the interest of both to conceal, until a pro- 
per period for explanation, and the developement 
should arrive. They were provided with promis- 
sory notes drawn by George Clinton, and made 
payable on demand at 5 per cent. interest, with 
blanks for the sum and date. The agents pro- 
cured the money in gold and silver with conside- 
rable difficully, and transported it safely to head- 
quarters, It immediately relieved the distresses 
of the army, and calmed the apprehensions of the 
commander in chief. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE, 
On the &th of October, 1777, Sir Henry Clinton 
wrote the following letter to Burgoyne. 
“ Fort Montgomery, Oct. 8, 1777, 
“Nous y voila, and nothing between us but 
Gates. 
may facilitate vour operations. In answer to your 
letter of the 25t!, Sept. by ©. C., P shall only say 
{cannot presume to order, or even advise, for 
reasons obvicus. I heartily wis! vou suecess, 
Faithfully yours, 
HW. CLINTON.” 
This-letter was intercepted, and is now in the 
possession of Geerge Clinton Tallmadze, Esq.— 
it was taken from Danie! Taylor, cnclosed in a 
sinall silver ball of an oval form, aud of about the 


size of a fusee bullet, and shut with a screw 


in the middle. 
before the American coimianding ofteer (Gen. 
George CEnton) he swallowed the ball, but a 
strong emetic being administered to him, the ball 
was soon produced. Yet Taytor had the address, 
thouzh closely watched, to conceal the ball a se- 
cond iime. But upon being threatened with im- 
mediate death, and informed that one Captain 
Campbell, another messenger on the same busi- 
ness, was taken prisoner, he reluctantly brought it 
forth. 


When he was taken and brought 


IDLE HOURS. 

Human life has been whimsical!y, yet not in- 
aptly, compared to the Flying Horse,” as we 
term 
ed. 
and now we go round,” is the children’s song, 


“ Now we 


whilst amusing themselves wit’) this pastime. 
This humble song is the history of human life.— 
Man ascends and descends, is whirled with more 
or less velocity, as ehance or circumstance de- 
termines, till Death lays his land on the wheel, 
and the poor pastime is over, 
* * + * * 

What a picture does the son of Sirach draw of 
the lot of man. “Their imagination of the 
thins to come, and of the day of death, trouble 


their thoughts and cause fear of heart, from him | 


that sitfeth upon a throne of glory unto him that 
is humbled in earth and ashes. Wrath and envy, 
trouble and unqutetness, fear of death, and anger 
aed strite. A little or nothing is his rest, and af- 


I sincerely hope this little suecess of ours | 


the revolving wheel with seats suspend. | 
go up, and now we go down, 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 


terwards he is in his sleep as ina day of keeping | 


} 
, 


were escaped out of a battle.’ 


watch troubled in the vision of his heart, as if he | 


This is a sad and melancholy portraiture of the | 


destiny of man, and the inspiration which pa‘uted | 


it, is considered apocryphal. But the eve whie! 
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sion. We were anxious to hear them encored, as 
was the wish of the majority of the audience ; 
but some, fearful to trespass on the Signorina’s 
exerlions, objected to this, We are well aware 


the bills did not promise they should be sung more 


than onee, and on ordinary occasions we are 


has watched the events of life, will recornise | 


them in the dark vet cloquent picture of the son of 
Sirach. 


Brian Porhoime.—This drama has been long 
in preparation at the Chatham Garden Theatre, 
and will be produced on Monday next with much 


splendor; it has been got up at a very large ex- 
pense, and we hope our citizens will not be back- 


ward in rewarding the exertions of the manager. 
We think there is not an [rishman who will not 


| patronise this drama, which represents the hero 
| of Clentarf, and ‘he manner and actions of his an- 
cestors, whose vaior saved the Emerald Isle from 
| the Danish yoke. 


— 


Sylla.—This tragedy has met with some suc- 


‘cess: the language is sometimes nervous, but se!- 
| dom poetic. Like all the French dramas, it is in 
| strict conformity with the unities, but possessing 
little incident and still less plot. Syila is the only 
interesting character, in which M. Jouy had Na- 


poleon in his mind ; and Talma, in his personation, 
| imitated the emperor both in dress and gesiure : 
| this gave it powerful claims on the Freneh, and it 
was long received with the most entiusiastie ap- 
plause: but on an American audience it has no 
| such claims, and we doubt much if it will ever 
become a stock play. 
| We can say nothing of ihe merits of the trans- 
lation, the tragedy not being yet published. We 
iearn, however, that itis in the press, and when 


issued, we may at some future period compare it 
with the original, and “by the authority of of- 


fice,” pass our verdict. 





Signorina Garcia.—The most splendid and 


years, were present at the New-York theatre on 


i songstress that lias ever been in our country, in 
| her debut in the character of Count Belino, 

We do not 
but if the picasure derived from a tuclodious voice 


hold ourselves as critics in musie, 


} and astonishing execution, be proofs of porfec- 
| tion in (he science of music, we must join in the 
train of the Sigaorina’s warmest admirers, 

We were not so devotedly attached to the Ita- 


ian opera, as many were, or pretended to be, but 
often wis. d for an exlibition (‘o our humble 
conception) more inteltizible, We are indebted 
to the enterprising manager of the Mew- York for 


| fess that we were more delighted with even one 
| English song of the Signorma, than we were be- 
We were par- 


| the gratification of this wish, and we must con- 
| 


| fore with an entire Halsan opera. 

| ticularly pleased, nay charmed, with “ Like the 
| ticularly pleased, nay ) sike the 
| ploom of nizit retiring,” and “ William Tell,” in 


| our opinion, songs more difficult in the execution 
j than any of the others selected for the ocea- 


| the fascinating Mrs, Knight. 





fashionable audicnee that we have seen for many | 


| 
Monday evening last, to welcome the sweetest | 





much opposed to encores, yet it is after all, the 
truest test of the satisfaction of an audiente, and 
the best mode of giving applause. 

We were pleased with the Signorina’s eoncep- 
tion of Count Belino: in many passages, she 
showed much nerve and power, which reecived 
the warmest approbation from all parts of the 
house. In her pronunciation, the Signorina has 
just sufficient foreizn accent to make her tones 
agreeable, It is indecd astonishing to find a lady 
of foreign birth and education, so perfect in the 
English language. 

The managers deserve much credit for bring- 
ing this sweet songstress before the publie, and 
we are most happy to find they have thus far, and 
are likely to be, fairly remunerated forthe extra 
expense on this occasion. ’ 


The following is one of the sweetest songs of 
The words 
ken from “Lilian of the Vale,” a fairy lezen, 


are ta- 


Pve been roaming! Ive been roaming ' 
Where the meadow dew is sweet, 

And Pm coming! and Pm coming! 
With its pearls upon iny feet. 


Pve been roaming! Pve been roaming ' 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And Pin coming! aud Tim coming ! 
With their blossoms in my bair. 


Pve heen roaming ! Pve been roaming ! 
Wire the honeysuckle creeps, 

And Pincoming! and Pm coming ! 
With its kisses on my lips. 

On our last page will be found the 
of With a 


renerosity, this valuable remedy for the most per- 
J9 q I 


advertise- 
ment Doctor Chambers. laudable 
nicious of all habits, is administered gratuitously 
to the poor. From the evidence which has been 
laid before us by persons whom Doctor ©. has 
cured, we are thoroughly satistied that this reme- 
dy is certain and effcetual, A person who has 
for many years becn in the constant practice of 
intemperance, has been perfectly restored to so- 
briety, and his wife 
and strength daily, 
sion to spirituous liquors. There is now a remedy 


states that he is gaining eealth 


and tat he has an utter aver- 


for the alarming evi! whieh has been spreading 
for years like a baleful pestilence over our land, 
sapping the strength of the body, and darkening 
the light of the mind. Every philanthropist will 
hail this discovery with unmingled pleasure. 


MISCELLANY. 
“MY WIFE’S RELATIONS. _ 
I was mainly induced to marry by read- 
ing in Cowper’s Poems something similar 
to the following : 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
That has survived the fall! 


POE: Rly 













3 


Cowper, to be sure, never was married in 


} propria persona: but he wrote so moving- 





ty about sofas and hissing tea urns, and 








if evening walks, not to mention fire-places 
, : nd shining stores of needles, that there is 
rs no doubt he would have made a jewel of a 


husband, if Lady Austen, Lady ‘Throck- 





i} morton, and Mrs. Unwin had not been 
i otherwise engaged. My aunt) Mdwards 





Las him bound in two volumes, in red mo- 
rocco, and always takes him in her carriage 
' * into the Regent's Park. She has two pro- 


f on | positions, which she is ready to back for 
: } self-evidentism against any two in Fuclid: 

4 { % . ‘ . 
a the one is, that ¢ owper is the createst poet 


in the English language, and the other, that 











{ when Witzroy-square is finished (it has 

ie been hall-tinished nearly halfacentury,) it 

will be the handsomest square in all Lon- 

don. Be that as it may, I took Cowper's 

hint about domestic bliss : married Jemima 

i sh) Bradshaw, and took a house in Coram- 

; net street, Russell-square. We passed the 

honeymoon at Cheltenham ; and my aunt 

G i i Edwards lent us her Cowper in two vo- 

lumes to take with us, that we might not 

A be dull. We had a pretty considerable 

quantity of each other’s society at starting, 

which | humbly opine to be not a good 

plan. tam told that pastry-cooks give 

} their new apprentices a carte balanche 
wiong the tarts and jellies, to save those | 

articles from their subsequent satiated sto- 

machs. Young couples should begin with 

, 4 little aversion, according to Mrs. Mala- 

: prop : old ones sometimes end with not a 





little : but itis not for me to be divine into 
causes and cousequences—benedicts have 


nothing to de with the laws of hymen, but 







to obey them. 

At Cheltenham my wife and I kept se- 
parate volumes. She studied * The Task” 
ona beneh in the High-street, and I read 
* Alexander Selkirk” on the Well Walk. 
Long before the expiration of the period of 
our allotted banishment from town, Teould 
repeat the whole poem by heart, uttering 

i) 















olitude, where are the charms 

That Savages have seen in thy face ? 
with an emphasis which shewed that I felt 

what L read. On our arrival in Coram- 
street, | found such a quantity of cards, 












we were well, and hoped they were the 
‘This, however, would not do. In 
fact the bride cake had done the business 
at starting. * Well, my dear Jemima,” 
said 1, * our confectioner did the civil thing 


saine. 





. 





containing the names of relations on both | 
PF i} sides, all solicitious about our health, that 
(4 | proposed to my wife an instant lithogra- 
Bee phic civeular, assuring them severally that 


at the outset, but your relutions have been 


very niggardly in returmng the compli- | 


ment. [think afew pounds of lump sugar 
would have been a more aceeptable boou 
They have filled our card- 
rack, and sent our japan canister empty 


in exchange. 


uway.” 


and ordered a glass-coach to return their 


calls, "Phe poor horses had a weary day’s 
work of it: Mr. George Bradshaw lived 
in Finsbury-square, Mr. William Brad- 
Road, Mr. 


-Eneas Bradshaw in Green-street, Gros- 


shaw in the Paragon, Kent 


venor-square, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews (her 
maiden name Bradshaw) in 
Morning-lane, Hackney, aud Mrs. Agathy 
Bradshaw, my wife’s maiden aunt, in Ely- 
All these good peo- 
ple had a natural wish to gape and stare at 


was Jane 


sium Row, Fulham. 
the bridegroom : dinner-cards were the 


consequence, and the glass-couvch was 
againin requisition, Mr. George Bradshaw 
of Finshury-square, was the first person- 
From him I learn- 
ed that the street called Old Bethlem, was 


newly Liverpool-street, and 


age on the visiting list. 


christened 


that the street adjoining took the name of 


Bloonield-street, (Lf suppose upon the 
principle of ducus a non lucendo, because 
the prime minister and the farmer's boy 
were never seen in either ;) that Bethlem 
Hospital was removed to St. George’s 
Fields ; and that there was a brick of Lon- 
don-wall now left atanding. Lis wife was 
civil and obliging; but the next time I 
cinethere, | willtrouble Mrs. Geoge Brad- 
shaw not to pour my shrimp sauce over 
my salmon, but to deposit it in a detached 
portion of my plate. I satat table next to 
a bill-broker in boots, who remembered 
John Palmer at the Royalty Theatre. The 
Paragon in the Kent Road 
semi-circular 


next opened 
deposit my 
spouse and me at the dinner table of Mr. 
William Bradshaw. Here a crowd 
company was invited to meet us, consisting 
of my wife’s first cousins from Canonbury, 
and several cousins from the Mile-end- 
_road: worthy people, no doubt, but of no 
more moment to me than the body-guard 
of the Emperor of China. Matters were 
thus far rather at a discount ; but the next 
party on the dinner-list raised them con- 
siderably above par. Mr. ‘Eneas Brad- 
shaw, of Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
was a clerk in the Audit-oflice, and shaved 
the crown of his head to look like Mr. 
Canning. Whether, in the event of tre- 
panning, the resemblance would have zone 
deeper down, | will not attempt to decici 
| Certain however it is, that he talked 


its bosom to 


of | 
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My wife smiled at iny simplicity, | 








, Walked with an air ofconsiderable sagacity : 
his polite » tou was exemplary : he ven- 
tured to hope I was in good healih: he 
had been givento understand that I had 
/taken a house in Coram-street : he could 
not bring himself for a inement to enter- 
tain a doubt that it was a very comfortable 


house : but he must take leave to be per- 
| mitted to hint, that of all the houses he 
ever entered, that of Mr. Canning on Rich- 
| moud ‘Terrace, in Spring Gardens, was the 
: Lord Liverpool’s louse, 


| most complete 
' tobe sure, was a very agreeable mansion, 
and that of Mr. Secretary Peel was a capi- 
tal affaur: but still, with great deference, 
| he must submit to my enlightened penetra- 
tion that Richmond ‘Terrace outstripped 
themall. It was meant to be implied by 
this harangue, that he, Mr. A®neas Brad- 
shaw, was in the habit of dining at each of 
| the above enumerated residences ; and the 
bend of my head was meant to apply that 
(I believed it:—two specimens of lying 
lw hich | recommend to my friend Mrs. 
Opie for her next edition. 


I now began to count the number of 
miles that the sending forth of our bride- 
cake would cause us to trot over: not to 
mention eighteen shillings per diem for the 
glass-coach, and three and sixpence to the 
coachman. My wife and I had now tra- 
velled from Coram-street to Finsbury- 
square, to the Paragon in Kent-road, and 
to Grreen-street, Grosvenor-square ; and I 
did not find my “ domestic happines” at all 
increased by the peregrinations. As I re- 
entered my house from the last-mentioned 
visit, the house maid put into my hands ; 
parcel. It wasa present from my aunt 
[edwards of the two volumes which had 
been lent to us during the honeymoon, with 
my aunt’s manuscript observations in the 
margin. Well, thought I, at all events I 
have gained something by my marriage : 
here are two volumes of Cowper bound in 
red morocco: I will keep them by me, 
“a gross of green spectacles is better than 
nothing ;” so saying, I opened one of the 
volumes at a venture, and read as follows: 


“ The sound of the churc!i-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard.” 
Happy valleys, thought I, and primitive 
rocks. ‘The entrance of my wife with ano- 
ther dinner-card in her hand, marred my 





| 


further meditations. Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drews now took their turn to request the 
honor of our company to dinner in Morn- 
ing-lane, Hackney. There was something 
in the sound of Morning-lane that I did not 
I thought of Guido’s Aurora ; of 


dislike. 


and | & | fers Morning March,” in the Soldier’s 








peti de tege haley 


metten © x 


saat 
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Dream ; of “ Oh, how sweet is the Morn- 


ing,” in Lionel] and Clarissa: and of Across 


the Downs this morning,’ as sung by, 


Storace in my own morning of life. What 
an erroneous anticipation! Moriing-lane 
must be a corruption of Mourning-lane.— 
Indeed the conversation at table strength- 
ened the imputed etymology, for nothing 
was talked of but ie shameful height to 
whichthe exhumation of the dead had been 
carried in Hackney church-yard. And 
yet we are watched, said one. Ay, and 
gass-lighted, said another. {t is a shame, 
cried a shird, that honest people cannot 


rest quiet in their graves. It will never: 


be discontinued, cried a fourth, till a few 
of those felonious fellows are hanged at 


the Old Bailey with their shovels about 


their necks :—and so on to the end of the 
first. course. 
bridegroom in seeming expectation of a 
seconder of their multifarious motions, | 
ventured to set forth the grounds of my dis- 


sent. | observed, that, asthe days of | 
Amina in the Arabian Nights had passed | 
away, I took it forgranted that these highly- 
rebuked exhumators did not raise the. 


bodies to eat them : that their object, in all 


probability, was to sell them to the anato- | 
mists for dissection : that the skill of the | 


latter must be held to be greatly improved 
by the practice ; aud therefore, that I saw 
no great objection to taking up a dead body, 


ifthe effect produced was that of prolong. | 


ing the continuance upon earth of a 
living one. My line of argument was not 
at all relished by the natives of a parish 
who all feared similar disturbance ; and 
Mrs. Oldham, whose house looks into the 
church-yard, onthe Ifomerton side, whis- 
pered to amanin powder with a pigtail, 
her astonishment that Jemima Bradshaw 
should have thrown herself away upon a 
man of such libertine principles. 

One more glass-coach yet remained to be 
ascended. I felt not alittle wearied ; but 
the sight of land encouraged me. So, like 
a young stock-broker enrolled a member 
of the Whitehall Club, I pulled for dear 
life, and entered the haven of Mrs. Agatha 
Bradshaw, my wife’s maiden aunt, in Fly- 
sium-row, Fulham. The poodle-dog bit 
the calf of my leg ; the servant-maid cram- 
med my best beaver hat into that of a 
chuckle-headed Blackwell-hall factor, who 
wore powder and pomatum: and—there 
was boiled mutton for dinner! All this, 
however, time and an excellent const:tu- 
tion might have enabled me to master.— 
But when Agatha Bradshaw, spinster, be- 
gan to open the thousand and one sluices 


As every body looked at the | 





her * Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts and Opi- 
* shewing that her butcher was the 
best of all possible butchers, and her baker 


nions, 
the best ofall possible bakers : reminding 
us that her lather, the late Sir Barnaby 
Braddiaw, knight and leather-seller, was 
hand aud glove with the butler of the late 
Lord Ranelagh,-—the trees of whose may- 
sion waved suddenly in our view: that 
Mat, the Fulham coach-driver, grew his 
jokes, and Delve, the market-gardener, his 
cucumbers, upon hints given by the said 
late B. B.: and that she, the said Agatha, 
tou answer to a queStion as to the second 
series of Saying and Doings, “read very 
little English,” I could not but mutier to 
myself, * Will nobody move for an in- 
junction to stay this waste of words ? Here 
isa palpable leaf stolen from the family-tree 
of another spinster higher up the stream of 
| the’same river?” 

So much for my wife’s relations ; and for 
aught I know, the mischief may not end 
here. ‘There may be uncles and aunts in 
the back-ground. Itis all very well for 
my wife: she is made much of: dressed 
_in white satin and flowers, and placed at 
the right-hand of the ady of the mansion 
at dinner as a bride ; whilst I, as a bride- 
gro, am thought nothing of at all, but 
placed, sans seremonie, at the bottom of 
|; the table during this perilous month of 
March, when the wind cuts my legs in two 
every time the door opens. I must con- 
fess] am not so pleased with Cowper's 
| Works as I used to be.“ Domestic Hap- 
ness” (if every married body’s is like 
| mine,) may have “ survived the Fall,” but 
| it has received a compound fracture in the 
| process. ‘These repeated glass-coaches, 
haw to mention dinners in return, will 

make a terrible hole in our eight hundred 

and fifty pounds a-year (my wife will keep 
calling it a thousand :) and all this to en- 
tertain or be entertained by people who 
| would not care three straws if I dropped 
into a soap-boiler’s vat. It is possible that 
felicity may reach me at last: perhaps 
when my aunt Edwards’ Fitzroy-square 
gets its two deficient sides and becomes the 
handsomest square in all London. In the 
/mean time “the grass grows.” I say 
nothing: but this | will say, should any 
thing happen to the present soother of my 
‘sorrows, and should I be tempted once 
| more toenter the ‘Temple of Hymen, my 
‘advertisement for a new helpmate shall 
irun in the following form: ‘ Wanted 
|a wife whose relations lie in a_ring- 
| fence.” 





of self-love, by occupying our ears with | 


| EAPLOSION OF \ POWDER MAGA- 
ZINE AT DANTZIG. 
| On Wednesday, the Sith of Dee. TS), 
about nine o’clock in the morning, the re- 
maining gunpowder, consisting of about 60 
jewt. besides the tilled bombs and shells, 
| were to be rernoved from the powder ma- 
| gazine close to the rampart, within the city, 
near St. Jame’s Gate. For this purpose, 
twelve cannoneers, a subaltern oflicer, and 
an artificer, Went into it, when jdt as tie 
last man was going in, (as it is repOrted,) 
The edect of the 
explosion was dreadful; those who lived 


the magazine blew up. 


at a distance, took it for an earthquake, for 
the doors and windows flew open, the 
household furniture was thrown down, and 
the bells, set in motion by the pressure of 





the air, rang of themselves; the hissing of 
the balls confirmed the idea that it was 
an earthquake,but the true catise was soon 
discovered by the balls that Sew in the re- 
note parts of the city, and the lamentations 
A third part of the city, 
precisely that inhabited by the poorer class, 
between six and seven hundred houses; 
the churches of St. James and St. Bartholo- 
mew, the Schusseldam, the market place, 
the Pfeitferstadt and the adjacent streets 


of the wounded, 


have particularly suffered. Corpses, which 
from inutilation and dust, were hardly re- 
cognised as human, lay in heaps around, 
and were envied by the. half living, who, 
with their limbs crushed, and howling with 
pain, endeavored to crawl from underneath 
theruins. "Those who had escaped with mo- 
derate wounds were asking, of digging, with 
their face and hands covered with blood, 
which the cold made to freeze upon ther, 
after their friends and their property. 
There lay, still convulsed, the torn mem- 
bers ofa human body. A mother lamented 
over three children whom she missed ; the 
children were found, but none of them 
were alive. Almost more shocking was 





powder magazine, which served as a 
market-place for the country people who 
came here with little sledges loaded with 
| wood from Cassuben. It happened to be 
market time. ‘Twenty of these poor peo- 
ple lay crushed under the horses and oxen, 
which were likewise crushed, and under 
their overturned sledges. Round the 
stump of a Jamp-post was a horse, whose 
bones was broken, twisted round like a 
cord. The instances of miraculous escapes 
are many. Some people were saved merely 
| by the falling beams, &c. forming a kind of 
| anarch overthem. The extent of the da- 
| mage may be concieved, from the circum- 
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stance, that for the distance of above halfa 


' ’ ’ . o.0ge 
leave round the magazine, in every diree- 


tion, it raved, as one mias say, atts 
shells, eannester shot, phe 

&e. ‘Lhe number oi the 

ed is between 500) aud 

houses damaged 600 o1 

sustained not to be 


million of dollars. 


MIDNIGHT PERRORS. 
a 
\ person in 1510, carrying from the east 
coast of Fife a hundred rabbits, te oceupy a 
warren in the western islands, hired a room 
for them forthe night at an inn at Cupar, 
and putting them into it, a do civing them 
frrocl, hie 


having refreshed himselt, went to bed. \ 


ereens and shut the door; and 
gentioman arrived justaflerwards, who had 
supper and weat to bed, which happened 
to be in the room contiguous to the rabbits, 
but he knew nothing of their being there. 
About the middle of the night, and in the 
midst of his sleep, the door between his 
room andthe rabbits not being loeked, a 
the «hk 


opened, and the whole of the rabbits rush- 


gale of wind arising, yor sudldenty 


ing fromtheir own room, ran into the wen 

tHleman’s, sone runnipe over his lace, hands 
: ; 

of the body, both above 


inany of them seek. 


aud othe: part 


weuitt ib low tiie bed, ine 
ine for ter under the Sleaket 
venileman, awaking suddenly, was much 
alarm dd, and roared out foi help, but none 
appeared, Their keeper was astee 
wellasey ery one ¢ is the honse, ’ 
ine himse lt surrounded by a thousand 
spirits. Which he found before, behind. and 
und the door, 


around him, he at deneth {i 


idown stairs naked, in the dark. 
The rabbi 
man. followed him, were 


not 


was iman uproar. 


hatraid as th. ventle- 


fs. us tine 
down. stairs he- 
Wats mijnutes 
belore the whole hon 
When the candle 

ed, The 


hid themselves in different parts of tl 


fore hime: and it many 
‘ited nothing ap- 
pen rabbits had dispersed, and 
e 
house. Pungary woters, spirits, &ee. were 
brought to recover the @entleman ; anc it 
was not till the rabiit man appeared, and 
found his rabbits gone, that he could com- 
pre hend what had ha: pened, 

SUPERSTITION THE BEST DOCTOR. 
The eldest dau rota Kk 


Bouverie-stiee!, lies been 


eneh huly residing 


in atiheted with a 
* nervous complaint 
When she at- 


cepending posture 


rucha 


most severe and ox 
for the period of eighteen months. 
tempted to leave her bed, 
aronv in the 


of the lers produced the ereatest 


stemach and bowels; and aller the attempt, s| 


would lie for several hours suilccing under acute | the medicine is sold, 
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hwsterical atulence, distention, and violent head 


cle In short, her azony was exireme, and she 


be-ridden Si Was COll- 


re completely 
tly bedeweed wath clammy 


ods 


this 


ree Was CXanvuine, her 


: . tes ' 
Cminel |’ vsieianh in ended 


and entreaties he 


deranged state ot the 


by expos tilata nt 


rd to rouse her to eccriion Hele 


md det to correct ti 
troan system ; but to no purpose. Six days al- 


er his last visit he rceetved a long letter trom this 


suae lady, stating herself to be perfectly reco- 


S.ehad wt ato Prince Hohenlohe.— 


ife ordered her to say inass tariee, and pray for 


vered,. 


ithe same time he would pray for her, and 
t irds 


abth. j 


two first masses we 


ass she would be restored to per- 


attemp s to kneel down at the 


rep vented by the 
ustially experienced upon trying to quit her bed, 


Dread and ension best she should tos 


ay 


nee of ret ! Hed her to per rm gente 


atte npts to 
She rose 


TIME. 


slow roll—swift fleet—tie years. How heavily 


Che hours, leaden-paeced, deag on the day’s dull 


From erev morn till the glowing western ma'‘n 


: . . — 
Receive the weary sun-ged frum the sxy! 


—And vet the seasons vanish. Infaney, 


ChM@hood, and youth are melted, as the strain 


if breath, that dimming the bri¢ht air, again 


Fades in the resolution of a sich. 


’ 7 7 
—Now manhood sravs :-—nay goes '—Now 


Ww ise r fone 


Loads justier measured toils to issies meet : 
Tacks of ripe strencth,—births of the thoughtful 
| iv 


Now the tried spirit eves the well-choson scope 


loward whieh she onward strains untiring feet: 


at vlanee of lightning, Lire,— 





IDVERTISEMENTS., 


INTOXICATION. 


mre 
7! 


effectually cures hatgteal drunkards and tippicrs, 
ud renders them totatly aaverse to smrituous po- 
anv stome, A considerable number, 


rived tasting benefit fren th 


tulhons im 
' 


Wir fn 


eine aflered, staud ready to corroborate, with tic 


nec 
If Gie 


ved 

lusive testimony, What is here publicis 
iwerred, with reward to the effic acy of the reme- 
iv. Their names will hereafter be deposited with 
the editor, fo whom, im due season, reference will 
be made, leavin sto his delicacy and discretion to 
communicate them to those who may apply for in- 
ition, or to state the facts concerning their 
rhebits, This remedy will be administered 
tothose who are in indigent circumstances, 


most cone 


Ce 
for 
rratia 

All orders, postpaid, willbe promptly attended 
to, by addressing tiie application to Dr. Chambers 


Agent, at the Modieal Store, at the corner of 


| Broadway and Rroome-street, New-York, where 


Jan. 13. 


tortures 


| 
| 
| 


remedy has been discovered, whieh | 





BCOkK BINDING. 


stirs method of inform- 


' ‘ 


ret ‘ public 9 het he Silli ec Gnlte 
> Koodine Business, in all its various 
“<o. &3 Crossestreet, Where all who 
i: With a cali may rest assurea heir 
work shall be ex ccuted withneatness and despateh. 
Blank Books ruled and bound, and warranted 
to be equal to any in the eity. 
\ zeneral assortment of Blank Booxs for sale. 
JOHN H. MINUSE, 
Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette 
their volumes bound in ealt, or anv kind 
sending therm to the above paace, 
woks, yenticmen’s libraries, oid books, 
j and publications, bound to any pattern, and at the 
shortest notice. July 1. 
THE TRAVELLER 
IS published on Tuesdays and Fridays, on a 
‘large imperial sheet, by Badger & Porter, at No, 
| Si Couri-street, Boston, and a great variety of 
| Literary and Scientific matter—Manufacturing, 
Agneultura!, and Commercial Intelligence—in- 
infercsting and iraportant to travellers 
Foreign and Domestic news—Marine 
Asi—Price Current, &e. &e. As a vehicle of 
vencral advertising, it offers singular advaniages, 
iaving @ more extensive circulation among place s 
of puulie resort, suchas stage-louses, steam-boats, 
hotels, reading rooms, &c. than any other paper in 
New-England. 

The « Register, a publication very useful to 
| travellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form, as an 
j accompaniment to the Traveller, once in two 
| months: and furnishes a full aecount of the prin- 
| 
| 


” 


orimation 


hates 


SY 


2 
weal’ 


| 
| 
| 


cipal lines of stages, steam-boats, and canal pack- 
ets inthe New-Eng!and states and the state ot 
New-York, 
Price of the Traveller, $4 per ann. : ef the Tra 

' " . - . ‘ 
er aud Register, $5 per ann. payable im ac- 

July, 3826, 
LAND AND GENERAL AGENCY 
OFFICE, 
“Vo. 91 .Nassau-strect. 

JAMES W. ANDERSON, respectfully an- 
nomnces to his frends and the public, that he con- 
| inttes his General Agenev and Commission busi- 


the above oflice. 
' 


| 


ess Hie buys and sells lands, 
ois on commission: he loans and 
; very reasonable terms. He 
atters hiimsel that he has given general satisfae- 
to } public, and hopes by 


ai ( 
houses, and | 


rrows money on 


’ 
‘ 


rion is friends and the 


lunreamifted attention to merit a continuance of 


trot distinevished patronage already bestowed up- 
on him, Considerable sums of money may be 
id by applying soon, on real estate. 
JAMES W. ANDERSON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFVICE NO. 4 WALL-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
Terms—Four Dollars per annum, payable in at. 
vance. Subscriptions mvs? commence with the 
first No. of a Volume, prospectively or retro- 
spectively. 
\o subseriptions received for a shorter per'od than 
notices of discontinuance nist 


close of a 


one year, and 
he given one month previous to the 
volume. Letters must be post-paid. 


J. A. Pei, Prister, 125 Maipex-vaxe. 





